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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


A Wise Experiment. 


Mrs. A. L. Barber, a worker for many years in 
the cause of suffering animals, has started a work 
in connection with the Washington Humane Society 
about which, by request, she has written the follow- 
ing letter: 

‘“It is to be regretted that there is not more to tell 
the readers of ‘Our. Fourfooted Friends’ of the 
Auxiliary No. 1 of the Washington Humane Society, 
but it has not gone beyond the stage of cutting its 
first teeth. 

‘In the autumn, when the work recently under- 
taken by a few earnest souls can be proven to have 
accomplished something worth while in the field of 
humane effort, it is to be hoped: that the account 
of our achievements will be of interest—possibly of 
instruction. 

‘A growing belief in the mind of one of the old- 
est members of the Washington Humane Society 
grew in strength, feeding upon possibilities, until 
she concluded to present it to the Executive Soci- 
ety for consideration. She was much disappointed 
when it was ‘turned down’—called ‘not possible’ 
—‘the colored people would not unite with the 
white people in any such undertaking,’ etc. This 
was, it must be confessed, somewhat disheartening, 
but, not seriously daunted, the believer in this effort, 


knowing as they all did that the major part of the . 


cruelty in the District of Columbia was through 
the irresponsible, uneducated negroes who are 
the principal teamsters,—believing that an interest 
in the dumb of creation could easily be instilled 
into their conduct by education and example (for 
they are an impressionable people )—determined to 
Acting upon this, she 
called a meeting of some of the more influential 


make the necessary effort. 


members of that race—women and men—to meet 
at her home at a time appointed by themselves. 
To her great satisfaction the response was all that 
College bred, all of 
them possessing the requirements of well-ordained 
society, were those who gave to the occasion their 
presence. Much enthusiasm was manifested, and 
an organization was at once effected, Meetings 


could have been expected. 


have since been held in the same place to fulfill the 
original plans and to formulate new ones. The 
pastor of one of the large churches offered his 
study for summer use, until larger quarters would 
be needed. This anti-cruelty movement is to be 
projected into the schools, Prizes from one dollar 
to five (ten in all) have been offered by this same 
woman for the four best essays upon the subject. 

‘‘A young woman who is qualified for the position 
is to be found who will undertake to instruct the 
rising generation in ways of mercy; others will be 
added as the need for them arises. [he dues are 
merely nominal—from ten cents(the Band of Mercy ) 
up to any amount; annual memberships, twenty- 
five cents; memorial memberships, fifty cents; 
life memberships, fifteen dollars—so that no one 
will feel himself or herself too poor to become an 
integral part of this much to be hoped for, fervently 
to be prayed far gigantic effort for the betterment 
of the world. It may not be amiss to add that no 
sum, no matter how large, will be refused.”’ 


Facts from Zoos. 


While Boston is considering the advisability of 
having a Zoo it would be a part of wisdom for the 
committee to look at all sides of the question. 
The cruelty of caging wild animals evidently does 
not appeal to them, but the expense is worth con- 
sidering It has recently been announced in the 
Washington papers that “‘owing to the increased 
high price of living the House voted to increase the 
appropriation for feeding the animals in the Wash- 
ington Zoo from $90,000 a year to $100,000.’’ 

When one stops to think what could be done 
with a hundred thousand dollars a year to furnish 
beneficial amusement to the children of the city 
and amusement which would mean no suffer- 
ing to any of our ‘fellow mortals,’ does it seem 
advisable to spend money in this way? 

One-tenth of that sum given to the Animal Res- 
cue League annually would have enabled us to keep 
our model boarding stable for working horses and 
add to it a regular hospital department. If we 
could have been assured of even five thousand dol- 
lars for the stable each year without encroaching 
on our funds needed for our other branches of work 
the stable,which had no equal in the city for comfort 
at the board rate we charged, need not have been 
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given up. Why appropriate thousands of dollars 
to make wild animals miserable when so much 
money is needed to make the faithful domestic ani- 
mals living and dying in our service comfortable? 


Central Park Captives. 


A New York paper says that the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has called the at- 
tention of Park Commissioner Stover to the ani- 
mals in Central Park that are now confined in 
small cages behind the monkey house and on the 
hill adjoining the bear cages. "The complaint is 
that the cages are too small for the animals. Of- 
ficials of the Bronx Zoological Gardens, it is un- 
derstood, have made a similar complaint. 

Included in the complaint are the cages of the 
prairie wolf, three gray foxes, two Cape dogs, two 
striped hyenas, the coyote and five racoons. All 
these animals are confined in cages of perhaps four 
feet in width by ten feet long and have been in the 
same cages for years. 


A Norumbega Park Bear Suit. 


A little girl of thirteen years had her arm injured 
by a caged bear when she was trying to feed him. 
She got over the fence outside the cage,which was 
forbidden, and therefore the suit was lost. 

Children not only love to feed but to tease the 
animals in cages, and the only wonder is that more 
of them are not hurt. Some boys threw firecrack- 
ers into a cage of monkeys, and in this case it was 
the monkeys that got hurt and not the boys who 
deserved it. 


FOR YOUNGER 


READERS 


King Edward’s Love for Dogs. 


“Now that King Edward of England has passed 
to his rest I would like to mention one example of 
his courtesy, as a gentleman, that came under my 
notice,’’ says Mary Du Deney in the New York 
Herald. 

‘Four years ago I went back to England, my 
native land. Before I departed I was troubled on 
account of a small fox terrier that I possessed, a 
faithful, timid little creature. I could not leave 


her behind, yet knowing how strict the English 
quarantine laws are where dogs are concerned | 
feared on her account. So I wrote to the King, 
and he—kind gentleman that he was— gave heed 
to the matter. He ordered my letter to be for- 
warded at once to the English Board of Agricul- 
ture, and an early reply was sent to me, thus 
bringing relief to my mind. A small dog was not 
beneath his notice.”’ 

A pathetic sight in King Edward’s funeral, that 
moved many of the lookers-on to tears, was his 
horse with the empty saddle, led in the procession 
of kings and princes, and just behind, led by an- 
other official in Highland costume, the King’s pet 
fox terrier, who was his almost constant compan- 
ion. Among those who will feel deeply the per- 
sonal loss of the man, as well as the king, this little 
dog may doubtless be counted as a sincere mourner. 


The King’s Dog Czesar. 


The most pathetic object in the funeral pageant 
of Edward VII was the dog Cesar, led by a High- 
land gillie behind the king’s charger. “The appear- 
ance of the dog was a surprise, because a printed 
program had been circulated in which it was said 
that Kildare, the King’s favorite charger, would 
follow the coffin; but there was no mention 
of the dog that had been his Majesty’s constant 
companion at home and abroad. 

The charger at the funeral of a military officer 
of rank is usual, and Stowe relates that at the fune- 
ral of Henry V three of his favorite horses followed 
the king’s coffin from St. Paul’s to the Abbey, and 
that they entered the church and even ascended 
the steps of the altar; but a dog at the funeral of 
the king! What did it mean? I am disposed to 
think that it emphasized the fact that, as Mr. Ches- 
terton says, King Edward was ‘‘the average man 
enthroned.” 

Those 30,000 British soldiers who stood with 
arms reversed as the body of the king passed will 
remember that he was one of them, for he loved 
his dog. It must now be the talk of the barracks 
in every corner of the British empire. Rudyard 
Kipling’s story of ‘‘Garm’’ in his last book tells us 
what a dog is to a British soldier. A drunken pri- 
vate of a regiment stationed in the hills gave to a 
civilian at Lahore who did him a good turn the 
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only thing in the world which he loved and which 
loved him, his dog. He journeys eight miles a day 
to caress his dog, but at other times he suffers from 
lonesomeness. The dog is also sent to the hills, 
because he can’t stand the heat, and there he finds 
his master sitting on arock, aloneinsadness. “The 
restoration of his dog changes the man’s whole life. 

In India you see in front of the soldiers’ barracks 
anumber of little kennels. hey house the soldiers’ 
dogs. When a regiment is sent on duty provi- 
sion must be made for the dogs, and yet although 
I have seen many hundreds of soldiers’ funerals, and 
some with the chargers and the officer’s boots 
reversed. I never saw asoldier followed to the grave 
by his dog. Queen Alexandra thought of it, and 
the appearance of Cesar at the funeral has touched 
the heart of the whole British nation. 

Thelate king’s fondness for animals was proverbial. 
A year or twoago, when he visited Leeds and had just 
knighted the lord mayor, a black cat sprang onto 
the platform and, standing in front of the king, 
performed his usual ablutions. The king exclaimed, 
“Well done, pussy! Bravo! <A cat may look at 
a king.’’— From Zhe New York Sun. 


Faithful unto Death. 


Missing the hand of his master, 
To the royal bier he crept, 
Only a “‘ little white doggie,”’ 
But the eyes of the people were wet 
As he followed the shrouded coffin 
Thro’ the streets that his best friend had trod, 
Till he passed thro’ the gateway of silence 
And entered the city of God. 


The wheels of the world ceased moving 
For a moment, while death held sway 
Over the turbulent tumult 
Of life’s long, restless day, 
As kings stood in reverent silence 
While with slow, monotonous tread, 
Came thousands of sorrowing people 
To mourn their beloved dead. 


Yet perhaps in that vast procession 
There was nothing more sad to see 

Than the ‘‘ little white dog’’ who loved him 
And followed so patiently, 

And who, now that the sad scenes are over, 
Is listening every day, 

For the sound of ‘‘ a voice that is silent,’’ 
For his master has passed away. 


—L. De T. P. in the Philadelphia Bulletin, 


A HAPPY MOTHER IN THE LEAGUE KENNELS. 


The Rewards of the World. 
By D:; EY Crore 


It was a hot day and the peddler’s wife, red-faced 
and vulgarly fat, sat on a cushion of goose feathers 
and fanned herself. Her husband sat on the rickety 
front steps of their ramshackle house, smoking and 
smelling a good deal like a half extinct rubbish pile, 
and with an expression on his face as painful as a 
great national woe. You can make the picture of 
such a man easily by dipping your brush into a little 
laziness, a little greed, a little selfishness, a little 
hate, then color it up with three or four mean habits 
and you have his perfect likeness. 

In a plot of grass land near by stood a horse 
well along in years. Around his neck was a rope, 
with the other end fastened to an iron stake driven 
into the ground. He was standing with his head 
lowered at a disconsolate angle, and the hot rays of 
the sun beat upon his wasted, scarred and deformed 
body. [here was no grass within his reach, for he 
had cropped every blade close to the soil, to the 
farthest reach of the circle described by the length 
of his rope. He had stood there for hours hungry 
and suffering with thirst. He could hear the ped- 
dler’s wife blubbering out her woes of having noth- 
ing to wear, nothing to live for and too sick to 
work. He had horse sense enough to know that 
if he had two hundred pounds of her flesh and she 
had half of his hunger and thirst they both would 
be happier. ‘hen, too, he could pull her along so 
much easier in the wagon. 
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As he was thinking of these things a St. Bernard 
came along the road and, seeing this forlorn four- 
footed friend, entered the field and greeted him 
with a cheery bark and a wagging tail. The old 
horse gave him a glad look, for his coming helped 
to make him forget his hunger and thirst. Then, 
too, he was glad that even a dog would come and 
see him. St. Bernards have a free and easy way 
about them, so this one stretched himself out on 
the grass and asked the old horse why he was tied 
up there, so poor, scarred, neglected, friendless and 
forsaken, and he replied: “‘ These are the rewards 
of the world.’’ St. Bernard was mystified; how 
could such conditions be called rewards? But he 
knew a horse with such intelligent eyes, so broad 
in the forehead, and with strong curving lines of 
the neck, all retained through the years of hardship, 
abuse and dangers, must have known days of 
splendid life and spirit. So he asked the old horse 
to tell him the story of his life. The old horse 
blinked three times, then looked far out across the 
fields and began his story. 

“You can see, St. Bernard, that it was a good 
many years ago that I was a young colt, back in 
my master’s pasture, with a group of other colts. 
I was full of spirit and felt keenly the mettle of 
youth. I looked upon the world as one great green 
pasture, with running brooks, restful shade and 
happy companionships, with just enough winter 
cold to knit our fibre and quicken our blood in its 
crisp air and give us a closer acquaintance with our 
master. Such a bright world it looked, you know, 
I used to wonder why it was not full of horses. 
But one day I heard some rough boys shouting to 
a man to get his ‘old crow bait’ out of the road. 
I went nearer to the fence and saw ared-faced man 
beating a horse, of which I am now a good photo- 
graph, hitched to a heavy load, trying to drag it along 
the muddy road. I sought for my master, but he 
was away that day. When I came back the poor 
horse was down, and he was bleeding at the mouth. 
He never got up again. They brought an axe from 
a neighboring barn, and the red faced-man struck 
him on the head; then the neighbor came with his 
horses and a flat ground boat and drew him away. 
Then I knew why the world was not full of horses, 
neither full of men. But to this day I have wished 
I had jumped the fence and given that red-faced man 
a properly placed swift kick and they could have 


drawn him away at the same time. I heard after- 
wards that the horse’s name was ‘Dan’ and that 
he was twenty-nine years old, and once was a fine, 
spirited animal of great value to his owner until one 
winter night he raced against death to bring a noted 
specialist five miles for his sick master. Hewon the 
race, but they left him standing in the chill wind 
and he took cold. ‘The muscles in his chest stif- 
fened. “Then he was sold to a farmer, the farmer 
sold him to a junk dealer, and at his hands he 
received the final “Rewards of the World.’ 

““T did a good deal of thinking after that. Soon 
the winter came; it was my last with my good mas- 
ter. How well it was that I did not know it was 
my last there in the warm stable, the gentle voice 
and touch of my master and the kind handling and 
You see we have only horse sense, so we 
We never are 


training. 
do not worry or borrow trouble. 
anxious about what is going to be next year, so we 
enjoy each today. Did I enjoyit? Well, I should 
never have given the service I did give nor have 
stood the strain of the years but for the care I had 
in those developing days of my youth. 

‘ How quickly the spring came! Somehow that 
winter seemed shorter than any I have ever known 
since; perhaps it was because everything was so 
good. We were early turned out into our pasture 
again and the joy of the springtime coursed in our 
blood. ‘The first taste of the fresh, young grass! 
It never seemed so crisp and delicious. I have al- 
most wondered since if it was not because some 
Kindly Master knew it was to be my last pasture 
season and so made it all sweeter. Even the stars 
and the silver moon looked fairer than ever, in my 
eyes. It may have been because I had learned to 
think more. 

‘“Swiftly the days went by bearing away the sum- 
mer, and I was four years old and such splendid 
strength I felt! My master was proud of me and 
I meant that he should be. One day a stranger 
came into the pasture with my master and looked 
us all over. He was a stalwart looking young man 
with a kind face. My master pointed me out, 
saying, He is the Prince of the whole group.’ 
‘The stranger admired me, passed his hands over me 
and stroked my neck. ‘Then they went a little dis- 
tance and sat upon a rock and talked together. I 
did not hear what was said, but after a while my 
master came up to me, patted me on the neck 
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and then slipped a halter over my head and led me 
away. The other colts whinnied a good bye,—I did 
not know, they did not know, how long a while it 
was to be, so long that I should never be with 
them again. Why, do you know, St. Bernard, I can 
look right down the long vista of the years and see 
them standing under the soft shade of the maple 
trees on the hillside, while below ran the sparkling 
waters of the pure brook from which we had drank 
so often. It was a picture worth all the glow of 
color and the expression of feeling in the soul of a 
Landseer or a Bonheur. At times a rush of emo- 
tion is given us in one look that bears with it the 
meaning of years. I have always been glad it did 
not rain that day, for that would have spoiled it all. 

‘“Up at my stable home there was more talk, 
then I was left by myself. I took a good look 
around; it was all so homey’ and the air so fra- 
grant from the new-mown hay stored above. There 
were the warm blankets, the shining harnesses with 
their gentle bits, no over-draw checks. Everything 
there was good, for there was no whip. 


( Concluded next month. ) 


HUMANE 


EDUCATION 


The American Humane Education Society, 45 
Milk Street, has published, by permission of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, a remarkable article with 
striking illustrations which should do an immense 
amount of good. The title to the leaflet is, ‘“Sac- 
rificed to the Moloch of the Fourth. 215 boys 
and girls killed. 5307 persons killed, blinded, 
maimed and injured July 4, 1909.’’ In the course 
of the leaflet the appalling statement is made that 
in our celebration of the Fourth 34,000 persons 
have been killed, blinded and maimed during the 
last seven years. 


When we think what a stir has been made all 
over the country because a very few persons have 
been injured by the bite of dogs, and what strict 
measures have been taken to guard against a pos- 
sible injury, the danger of which is reduced to zero 
in comparison with the injuries that have actually 
occured through the idiotic celebration of the 


Fourth of July, we wonder if the majority of men 
and women are ever going to grow up sufficiently 
to be governed by reason and not by prejudice or 
personal bias. Men have encouraged this noisy 
celebration of the Fourth, knowing it meant death 
to some children, injury to others, and great injury 
to property through fire, simply because they used 
to enjoy it themselves; just as many men, even 
those who are in such responsible positions that they 
should above all things work for the safety of prop- 
erty, wink at the minor crimes: of robbing fruit 
trees, stealing flowers, breaking down plants and 
trees, because they used to do it themselves when 
boys and escaped without ending in jail. 

Until respect for the comfort, the safety and the 
rights of others is taught children from their earli- 
est childhood we are going to suffer much in this 
world through all sorts of crimes. Humane edu- 
cation includes this teaching. It leads children to 
think and to reason out for themselves that they 
have no right to cause any living creature to suffer, 
or to treat any living creature any differently from 
what they would wish to be treated themselves,.no 
matter how small or weak or poor this creature is. 
If they find they must kill a rat it is their duty to 
kill it as humanely as they would wish to be.killed 
if they had been created a rat instead of a human 
being. 

The terrible lack of fairness and justice that we 
see on every side of us manifested to human beings 
and to the lower animals is the cause of so much 
suffering and crime, it seems marvellous that those 
who have anything to do with the education of the 
young cannot see what is needed. Outr schools, 
our churches, our homes are not laying the right 
foundation, so all around us we see the badly erected 
building of men and women falling down into a 
wreck of selfishness, cruelty and crime. 

The foundation of all right living and thinking 
is the Golden Rule, taught by Jesus and by great 
thinkers before the time of Christ, ““Do unto 
others as you would have others do unto you.’’ If 
any habit or custom or amusement is injuring your 
fellow creatures—give it up. 

Since writing the above the good news has been 
heralded in the daily papers that Governor Draper 
has signed a bill to go immediately into effect that 
the blank cartridge, toy pistol, dynamite, nitro- 
glycerine and picric acid crackers are to be elimin- 
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ated from the Fourth of July celebration in Massa- 
chusetts and that no firecracker can be sold longer 
than two inches or more than five-eighths of aninch 
in diameter. ‘This is good and leads us to hope 
that some day we shall have still better things, let- 
ting the music of bands take the place of any of these 
other noises, the firing of crackers and the tooting 
of horns which have made the day such torture to 
many people and to many sensitive horses and dogs. 


Cats and Birds. 


The annual report of the Audubon Society has 
been sent to this office, and again a warning is 
given not to allow cats to multiply, particularly in 
the country, as they are said to destroy so many 
birds. ‘This warning is needed, though not en- 
tirely because of the birds, as I am sure the number 
of birds cats destroy has been greatly exaggerated. 
There are other reasons beside birds why cats 
should not be allowed to multiply so rapidly, and 
there are other reasons beside cats why the birds do 
not multiply as fast as they should. 

As I write this article, within an hour an eye 
witness has told me that she saw in a neighboring 
woods two little girls, the eldest apparently about 
eight or nine years of age, going out of the woods 
carrying a bird’s nest in which were four little blue 
eggs just warm from the mother’s breast. The 
young woman who saw this robbery tried to make 
the children carry the nest back where they stole 
it from, but without success. She should have 
used something more than argument when that 
failed, but she did not. This robbery of birds’ 
nests by the boys and even the girls is too common, 
and makes in the course of a summer a great dif- 
ference in the number of birds. It also shows the 
great need of humane education in the schools. 

Everywhere men are cutting down the trees, the 
birds’ places of refuge. “They seem to cut them 
down in pure wantonness of destruction, and the 
injury this slaughter of the trees does to bird life, 
and to human life, we can hardly estimate. The 
White Mountains are being ruined, while near our 
cities in some places hardly a tree is permitted to 
live to shade the long, hot and dusty roads that 
might easily be made and kept so comfortable and 
so beautiful with rows of trees on either side. 

But the Audubon Society hardly touches upon 


these evils or upon the greatest reason of all why 
birds have diminished, which is the continued 
fashion of wearing feathers in hats. Indeed, they 
countenance this fashion by allowing their mem- 
bers to wear what the milliner protests are the 
feathers of game birds and fowls, though it stands 
to reason that as long as quills and feathers continue 
to be fashionable, men who can gain a living by 
procuring such barbarous decorations will kill such 
birds as they can find without discrimination. 

If the Audubon societies would bend their ener- 
gies towards making any kind of a feather decora- 
tion unpopular, I will venture to say that a great 
difference would be seen in a comparatively short 
time in the number of birds, and they would accom- 
plish a far greater work for saving birds than by 
trying to eliminate the useful, interesting cat. 

We do not need feather ornaments on hats. We 
do need the cat. It is a curious fact that in some 
of the attacks made upon poor pussy it is repre- 
sented that cats are utterly useless. In one breath, 
as it were, it has been affirmed that they are great 
hunters and kill many birds, and again,—they are 
lazy and do not catch rats or mice, a statement so 
evidently one-sided that no one who has any 
knowledge of cats would consider it for a moment. 

As arule cats are what is called “‘good mousers,”’ 
though there are exceptions. The Animal Rescue 
League has many calls for cats because of this rea- 
son, and not infrequently has received letters con- 


taining excellent accounts of the cats sent out from 


the League similar to this example: “‘The cat we 
received from you cleared the house of rats and 
mice in a week, and we would not part with him 
for anything.’’ As the cats sent out from the 
League are with rare exceptions domesticated males, 
we have proved another fallacy, that only female 
cats are good mousers, an error we are constantly 
combatting. 

Apart from their usefulness, cats are charming 
companions when well cared for. A hungry cat 
or dog is troublesome because their hunger makes 
them restless and unhappy. Many men and some 
women are cross when hungry. A cat or a dog is 
pathetic. 

A contented cat radiates contentment and peace, 
and anybody can have a contented cat, for all that 
is needed to give contentment is a little love and 
reasonable attention to the necessities of life,— 
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regular meals, water, a comfortable place in the 
house to sleep in. 

Cats are seldom obtrusive. Occasionally we 
run across one that is too demonstrative in its 
affection, but as a rule your cat is not in your way 
when well fed. A hungry cat is apt to be ‘‘under- 
foot’? and importunate, and who can wonder at 
that? Even the most angelic baby cries when it ts 
hungry, and our dogs and cats have just as strong 
and frequent cravings for food and drink as our 
children. 

The cat is often a comforter. We human beings 
want something of our very own to love. We 
crave companionship. We cannot always get 
quiet, unexacting, loving companionship from our 
Husbands and wives do not always 
give it to each other. Children are often selfish, 
ungrateful and troublesome. A congenial friend 
may not be at hand when most needed to soothe 
with comprehending affection, and if present may 
not be in tune with our moods, but a dog or a cat 
that one owns and has bestowed some care and 
affection upon is always there, ready to return ten- 
fold all that it receives of kindness and affection. 

The cat is a particular blessing to those who 
live a lonely life, especially to old and to poor 
women. A dog is too boisterous and requires 
more care, but a cat, if one gets the right kind, 
will live happily in one room with its lonely mis- 
tress who must be poverty-stricken indeed if she 
cannot obtain food sufficient for one of these small, 


own kind. 


dainty eaters. I have in my League experience 
known a few cases where I believe the companion- 
ship of acat has saved lonely, world-forsaken women 
from despair, possibly from suicide—who can tell? 

So let us not be too ready to condemn or to des- 
pise the cats even if they do sometimes kill a bird. 
Surely they should not condemn them who daily 
feast on the flesh of the cattle, the gentle sheep and 
little lambs and the beautiful soft-eyed calves, who 
have to give up their lives, usually through much 
suffering, that mankind may devour their decaying 
bodies. “The number of cats should undoubtedly 
be kept within bounds for their own sake as well 
as for the good of the communities where they 
live. If there were fewer of them, and if they 
were more difficult to obtain, they would be more 
highly prized and better cared for. 

Humane education will, we hope, teach the next 


generation that it is no kindness, but the reverse, 
to let a litter of kittens live and give them careless- 
ly away, thereby increasing the number of an al- 
ready too prolific animal; and that it is not only a 
kindness, but a duty, to take in and feed a home- 
less, deserted or lost cat even with the ultimate 
purpose in view of having it humanely put to death. 

Men and women keep male and female cats and 
allow them to multiply; they desert them and leave 
them to steal a living or starve; they keep them 
and do not feed them properly, thus causing them 
to catch any kind of game and be a nuisance in a 
neighborhood. 
of cats and birds, and justice shown them, is the 
greatest need, and if this could be brought about 
with men and women who are responsible for the 
lives and the condition of the birds and of all the 
domestic animals, we should have little to trouble 
us in connection with their decrease or increase. 
— Anna Harris Smith. 


Common sense in the treatment 


A Humane Guide. 


An interesting character who has been closely 
connected with President Taft and President 
Roosevelt in forest exploration, if one might call it 
so,is John Muir, a great lover of nature, who lives 
near San Francisco. Mr. Muir is a. true lover of 
nature, and there is very little about the woods he 
does not know. For this reason our two Presi- 


‘dents greatly desired his company and his guidance 


through the Yosemite Park, and, although Mr. 
Muir was not over-anxious to act as guide, he 
obliged them and showed them this part of the 
country. He went with the Roosevelt cavalcade 
from camp to camp through the Sierras. An ar- 
ticle on Mr. Muir says, ‘He loves wild creatures 
and never carries a gun when he ts out in the. 
mountains. He told me that he has often gone 
out on long tramps in almost inaccessible places 
for weeks at a time with no other impedimenta 
than a bag of bread, alittle tea and a tin cup. 
“But if you had carried a gun, Mr. Muir,’ I 
once said to him, ‘you could have lived upon the: 
game you could have shot along the way.’ 
“Game!” he exclaimed. ‘I can never look upon 
quail and rabbits and deer as game—something to 
be hunted and slain. Why, I should even hesi- 
tate to kill a rattlesnake. Often in high, rocky 
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places I have encountered rattlers, but I have al- 
ways let them alone. Once, while tramping 
through a very wild place, I met a grizzly. He 
was a monstrous chap and he looked hungry. I 
was afraid he might be tempted to make a meal of 
me. As he came directly toward me, it was no 
I looked about for a handy tree, 
So I 
stood still, staring over a log at the big bear, waiting 
for him to come on, thinking possibly he might not 
prove very dangerousoncloseacquaintance. Growl- 
ing deeply, he came up to within a few feet of me, 
where he stopped, stood upon his haunches and 
glared at me over the log. There we stood, man 
and bear, eyeing each other respectfully for some 
time. At last the big beast dropped upon all fours 
and walked away through the woods. Perhaps I 
hypnotized him by my steady stare. ‘That I don’t 
know, but at any rate, / am satisfied that where a man 


use to run away. 
but those nearby were all too large to climb. 


shows no hostility to wild beasts he is more likely to be Jet 
alone than to be attacked hy them.’ | 

“It was instructive both to President Roosevelt 
and President Taft. Mr. John Muir had a Bach- 
elor’s degree from Harvard College and has had the 
offer of many professorships in his time, but his 
love of nature has probably prevented him from 
taking any position that would confine him to city 
life. Mr. Muir is a great lover of Thoreau. Be- 
side his famous discovery of the Alaska glacier tha, 
was named for him, Muir has made many minoy 
discoveries of glaciers and waterfalls on the Pacific 
Coast and has written hundreds of articles about 
his explorations for magazines and newspapers. 
He is an exceedingly painstaking writer. Once 
when I visited him in his den in the Contra Costa 
hills, he turned from his desk and said: 

“There, I have just finished an article for the 
Atlantic. I have worked upon it three weeks and 
there’s only 6,000 words in it.’ 

“Two thousand words a week,’ said I. “That’s 
not limited express time, is it? Why does it take 
you so long?’ 

“““T don’t know,’ said he, ‘unless it’s because I 
pause a few hours at the periods. You see, I like 
to consider the infinite possibilities.’ ’”’ 


Some of the latest arrivals at Pine Ridge are a 
horse with sore shoulders, one with a sore back, 
two that are run down and tired out, and a thin, 
tired little pony from a sales stable. 


THIS LITTLE DOG WAS FOUND IN THE SNOW LAST WINTER. 
SHE IS NOW OUR OFFICE ‘‘ WATCH DOG’’ AND HAS 
TWO NAMES, TINY AND RAGAMUFFIN. 


CARE OF OUR 


USEFUL FRIENDS 


As the warm weather comes on, will not every- 
one who can possibly do so put a basin of water 
where birds, dogs and cats can help themselves? 
Only those who have tried it know how deeply 
this is appreciated. 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals is going to establish six watering 
stations in Cambridge and several in Boston on the 
plan the Animal Rescue League started two years 
ago. The League will continue the work at the 
North and South Stations, where they have been 
doing this work for two years, and will be glad of 
any donations given them to use in this way and in 
the placing of basins for smaller animals wherever 
they can get permission to do so. ‘There should 
be a hundred such stations in Boston alone, to say 
nothing of surrounding towns and cities. It has 
been a surprise and a disappointment to us that 
it is so dificult to get co-operation in this work of 
providing animals with facilities for quenching their 
thirst. 
but we cannot do it all, for the needs are immense. 


We are glad to do more than our share, 
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Philadelphia, through the Women’s Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, has a large 
number of watering stations in the city. They 
began this work a number of years ago. New 
York City employs a number of agents in this 
work. We hope all cities and towns where water- 
ing troughs are not numerous will try this easy and 
safe method of ministering to the comfort and the 
health of the horses that toil for our benefit through 
the hot months and rarely get a day of such rest 
and freedom as they need through the year. 


If any of our friends find a tired horse whose 
owner cannot afford to board him in the country 
for a vacation, please let us know where the horse 
is. It will help us if it is first ascertained whether 
the owner of the horse is willing to spare him for 
two or three weeks. It pays a man to rest his 
horse this way, but many men do not seem to 


realize this. 


Inspection of Slaughter Houses. 


An important and magnificent victory in the 
cause of humane progress has been won by Dr. 
Francis H. Rowley, president of the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, in getting through the legislature a bill 
authorizing the agents of the Society to visit all 
slaughter houses in this state for the purpose of 
detecting and punishing violations of the laws 
against cruelty. This is one of the most radical 
pieces of legislation of the kind ever passed by the 
Massachusetts legislature, and those who are 
familiar with the conditions are well aware that 
something of this sort was needed to remedy a 
great and growing evil. ‘There is no doubt that 
under Dr. Rowley’s administration some important 
changes will be made in slaughter-house methods 
and that the particularly abominable cruelties con- 
nected with the so-called “‘bob veal traffic,’’ so 
revolting to every humane person and so dangerous 
to the public health, will be summarily abolished. 


The annual Work Horse Parade in Boston on 
Memorial Day was a great success this year, there 
being over fourteen hundred horses in line and 
nearly five thousand spectators. Six hundred blue, 
three hundred red and about a hundred yellow rib- 
bons were awarded, and many medals and money 


me 
\ 
\ 


prizes. Much interest was naturally felt in the 
old-horse class and especially in the new division 
of ‘reconstructed horses,’’ which included horses 
once broken down and restored to health and 
strength by proper treatment. Black Beauty, a 
mare belonging to the Animal Rescue League, very 
lame, sore and thin when she came to us in 1907, 
was entered in this class and took a blue ribbon. 
The highest prize in this class, a gold medal, was 
given to a blind horse from Red Acre Farm. 

Our ambulance horses, Rolf and Ready, were in 
the delivery class and made a fine showing. Ready, 
however, got a little nervous about the feeling of 
one of his off hind feet, and the judges said he 
‘“favored”’ it, so the pair only got a red, greatly to 
the sorrow of their faithful and efficient driver. 
In division B of old horses the first prize, a silver 
medal, awarded annually by the Animal Rescue 
League, went to Jack, driven by James Sheahy of 
the Barry Building Wrecking Co. Jack is thirty 
years old, and has been fourteen years in the service 
of his present owners. It is certainly encouraging 
to hear from President Merwin of the Work Horse 
Parade that the quality and condition of the horses 
in the line show an improvement every year. This 
renders more effective the object lesson of the 
hundreds and thousands of poor horses in Boston 
that do not get into the Work Horse Parade and 
whose lamentable fate is a constant source of dis- 
tress to everyone who believes in justice to the 
so-called lower aninals. 


Bungalow Notes. Pine Ripce, May 22. 


The first thing I saw when I looked out my 
bedroom window this morning was a _ beautiful 
humming-bird flitting from one blossoming plant 
to another, on my rockery, lingering longest with 
his bill buried in the columbines and the little red 
blossom on what is generally known as the cigar 
plant. So light and graceful were his movements 
that it seemed as if he was floating in the air as he 
breakfasted on the honeyed blossoms, though 
avoiding, I noticed, the poppies. 

Two weeks ago one of the beds in the rockery 
was brilliant with yellow Iceland poppies. “hey 
began to blossom the middle of April and have 
only gone into the seed stage within a week. 
While they lasted they were so bright and beauti- 
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ful, coming as they did before any other flowers 
were in bloom, I wondered that we never found 
them out before and that everybody who has a 
garden does not cultivate them. Close on to them 
followed the columbines, single and double, wild 
and cultivated, and these lovely blossoms are with 
us still, in colors of red and yellow, lavender, dark 
purple and white, and pink. 

The humming-bird came on the rockery close 
under my window. I watched him while dressing, 
meanwhile wondering how anyone who can pos- 
sibly help it lives in the city in springtime. Leav- 
ing the bedroom window, I went into the living 
room and looked out on the bird table. “There 
I saw a pair of catbirds helping themselves to 
crumbs of bread. I was glad we could give them 
anything in exchange for the exquisite songs they 
have been singing to us for about two weeks. 

Back of the bungalow the robins and song spar- 
rows wade through a natural basin of water that 
the rain leaves in the rocks. By lining it with 
concrete the water is kept from oozing through the 
fissures of the rock; we fill it as fast as it dries 
up, and as it is a shallow basin the smaller birds 
love to wade through it and drink and bathe in it. 
Yesterday I saw a brilliant bit of color flash by the 
window, and in a moment a scarlet tanager alighted 
by the basin and waded in. 

A pair of bluebirds have taken possession of a 
bird house in the large oak trees near the barn, 
and are very tame.. One day when they were just 
moving in, an English sparrow spied out the house 
and tried to secure it, but was speedily driven away 
by the plucky little bluebirds. 

A pair of robins have a nest in a cedar tree a 
little distance from the bungalow. I hope they 
will not meet with any harm there, but I fear for 
them, since another nest, farther away, has been 
robbed. “There areso many blue jays and crows in 
the woods near us that the smaller birds will have a 
hard struggle to keep their eggs and their young. 

I feel somewhat guilty, for I have never driven 
away these dangerous birds. A few days ago a 
very large crow came to the bird table, and I saw 
him stuff his bill as full as it could hold with pieces 
of bread and fly off with them, then return in a 
few minutes for more. If feeding the crows with 
small slices of stale bread would satisfy their appe- 
tites and keep them from stealing the robins’ eggs, 


' the other went in bathing. 


I would gladly put out a loaf of bread a day for 
them. 

The blue jays love to bathe. I saw two of them 
come to the cedar tree over the bird pool, which is 
deeper than the basin and which we keep filled with 
fresh water. ‘This pool, also in the rocks, is nearer 
the bungalow. One of the blue jays watched while 
I am sure each bird 
went in four or five times, and how they did splash! 

It is curious, but I find the suet, which we sup- 
posed would only be a winter’s feast, is quite 
eagerly devoured this spring. “he downy wood- 
peckers, the chickadees and the blue jays all have 
a peck at it many times a day. I feel quite sure 
the crows take a very early breakfast from it occa- 
sionally; but it does not prevent the birds from 
doing their good work on thetrees. I have seen 
the woodpeckers, also the blue jays, take a lunch 
off the lump of suet, then go to work diligently, 
pecking away at the trunk and branches and leaves 
of the nearest trees, as if they said, ‘Now we have 
had a good breakfast, we will pay for it.” 

A few days ago I went down below the bungalow 
to where a large pine tree and an oak tree grow 
near each other and make a delightful shade for a 
hammock in summer. ‘The winter’s storms had 
broken many little branches off the pine tree, and 
I set a man at work clearing up the dead branches. 
As I stood looking on he said, “If I clear that 
place off there I’ll disturb a nest with four little 
birds in-it.”’ 

I went carefully to the spot and, peeping down 
through a tangle of dead boughs into the grass, I 
saw four little mouths wide open. “They heard us 
and thought the sound meant food. We went 
quietly away, and the litter around the trees is not 
cleared up yet, neither will the settee or hammock 
be placed there until the little birds fly away. I 
feel very anxious about their safety, and we view 
the place from a distance every day to see if the 
mother bird is still busy feeding her little ones. 

It is wonderful how trusting the birds are,—too 
trusting sometimes. [his nest is so close to the 
paddock fence that one would think the horses 
racing every day in the paddock would frighten the 
bird away. Before I knew the nest was there, I 
went frequently to the fence near the pine tree 
to give the horses sugar, and a fine race they had 
to see who would get the first lump. Some of the 
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dogs were always with me, but still the trusting 
little ground sparrow built her nest there. 

On the opposite side of the paddock, in a cedar 
tree, a robin had a nest full of eggs a week ago. 
One morning Edward, caretaker of the birds as 
well as of the horses and dogs, peeped cautiously in 
it as he passed by on his way to the new horse 
trough, and, to his amazement and grief, not an 
egg was to be seen. Several men had been at work 
putting up the watering trough and connecting the 
pipes, and Edward believes that one of these men 
carried off the eggs. I could not bear to think 
that there could have been so mean a man among 
these workmen, and preferred to lay it to the crows, 
who are often flying about the trees in the paddocks. 

It seems hard that we cannot even take comfort 
in the busy, happy birds that the inmates of the 
bungalow on the rock and the cottage below love 
so dearly, but must see these tragedies in bird life 
occur on the very grounds we have tried so hard to 
consecrate to peace and happiness, but there seems 
to be no corner of the earth that is free from sel- 
fishness and greed, —twin evil spirits which always 
produce misery. I had actually hoped to make of 
Pine Ridge a home of rest and peace to all living crea- 
tures,— experience should have taught me better. 

The phcebe birds started to build in the barn 
cellar again this year, but the workmen on the new 
shed frightened them away. The martins came 
back at the same unfortunate time and flew in and 
out the barn investigating the chances for a nest, 
but distracted by the noise of hammers gave it up 
and disappeared. 

The phcebes must have built somewhere near 
the bungalow for frequently I hear their peculiar 
call, sometimes plaintive, sometimes petulant, never 
to my ears an altogether cheerful sound. I noticed 
one morning a pheebe calling to his mate on the 
two notes—C-B, C-B, three or four times repeated, 
and the mate answered invariably and exactly two 
notes lower,—B-A, B-A, B-A. Either this was 
unusual or I never happened to hear the mates 
calling to each other in this way before. 

Thoreau says that the chickadee has at times a 
phoebe note. I have not noticed this myself, though 
I listen carefully to every bird tone, but the Man-of- 
the-Bungalow says he has heard it evenin January. 

Looking from the bungalow casement window 
upstairs in my ‘ Retreat’? upon the woods near by 


and farther away, I question whether the coloring 
of autumn, so much praised, is any more beautiful 
than the delicate shades of color in the spring,— 
the dark evergreen, the pale green of the birches, 
the red of the maples and the oaks —the springtime 
is beautiful as the promise of youth, while the 
beauty of autumn may be likened to the glory of 
achievement. I feel an undertone of sadness in 
each just as I hear an undertone of pathos in 
Chopin’s compositions, even, and not always least, 
in his waltzes. But the spring is so beautiful here 
at Pine Ridge I wish everyone could see and enjoy 
it even as the birds and horses and dogs enjoy it, 
without any under thought of the fleeting nature of 
its beauty or the accompaniment of care.—A.H.S. 


Sparrow Friends. 


The pleasantest and happiest days I have had 
for a long time I passed two summers ago. 

One morning, after a heavy wind-storm, my 
brother brought a tiny bird into the house, which 
he had found on the lawn. He had hunted for 
the nest, but, on thinking that it might have 
been some distance away, he resolved to keep 
the bird until it could fly. . 

I went out with him again, and there I found 
two more little birds that could not fly. So I 
took them in my hands and sat on the veranda 
steps, wondering how the three would get along. 
But, on seeing them open their mouths, I 
thought they might be ill, and so watched them 
anxiously. In a moment they chirped, fluttered 
so that I could scarcely keep them from falling. 
There were the parent birds hovering near with 
something in their mouths to feed their babies. 
They kept coming nearer and nearer. The 
little ones cried so hard that soon the parents 
lost their fears, and, with one keeping guard, 
the other flew onto my foot, fluttered.a little at 
the touch, and then onto my hands and fed the 
birds, putting the worms way down the little 
bills. . 

After that they were not afraid, and all day 
long the parents were busy constantly feeding 
the birdies while I sat motionless, save for my 
breathing, for hours. 

At night I put the baby birds in a box filled 
with cotton on an upper balcony where they 
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could see the anxious parents the first thing in 
the morning. 

For three days this went on, and then one 
morning, the little ones flew to a tree. 

A great many of our neighbors had come to 
see my little friends, and I had several pictures 
taken, holding the little ones, while the mother 
was putting big, fat worms into the bills (which 
last looked enormous for such tiny birds ). 

These birds were little chipping sparrows.— 
Doris C. Hillery,Hartford, Conn., age 12 years. 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES 


Visitors’ Day at Pine Ridge Home of Rest for 
Horses was observed on Monday, May 23. The 
Saturday preceding was first appointed, but the 
weather was not propitious. Monday was not al- 
together pleasant, and doubtless many were kept 
from coming, first by the change of day and next 
by the weather; but about a hundred visitors came 
in the course of the day, and if we may judge from 
remarks that were made, everyone enjoyed it. 

The great feature of the day was the song recital 
given in the bungalow by Miss Katharine Foote. 
A charming selection of solos, duets and trios was 
sung by Miss Foote, Mrs. Arthur Foote and Miss 
May Knowlton, Mr. §. C. Colburn adding to the 
success of the occasion by his fine accompaniments. 
A parlor grand piano was sent out by the kindness 
of the Mason & Hamlin Co. The proceeds from 
the recital amounted to about eighty dollars. 


Mrs. Fiske’s Benefit and the donations for Pine 
Ridge have already resulted in great good. The 
long driveway from the street to the barn, which 
was dangerous at times because of the rocks and 
the general roughness of the way, has been put in 
the hands of a contractor and is now a safe and 
comfortable approach. The lane through which 
the horses pass to the lower paddocks has been 
cleared of rocks, and the paddocks also have been 
improved. Best of all, a double horse trough has 
been placed in the lower fields in such a position 
that it serves two paddocks with a constant supply 
of fresh running water. 


It was most interesting to see how the horses in 
the two paddocks greeted the new trough. They 
at once discovered it and showed their delight in it; 
some of them drank a little, ran away and kicked 
up their heels and came back and put their noses 
in it again. The filly tried to get her feet in it, as 
might be expected, for our mischievous Fanny B. 
is given to testing everything near with her fore 
feet. When she found that it was too high for her 
to get her right fore foot in it, she ran galloping 
over the pasture, kicking up her heels, and came 
back, more soberly, and took another drink. 

Two quiet, sedate horses, newcomers, an express 
horse with a sore back and a team horse with a 
sore shoulder, whose owners are giving them a 
little chance to recuperate at Pine Ridge, waited 
off in a corner by themselves until the guests of 
older date who felt at home had left the trough, 
then they came up and showed their appreciation 
of it. The birds soon found it out, and Edward 
counted ten at one time sitting on the edge, bath- 
ing and drinking. 

If everybody realized what a blessing it is to the 
domestic animals and birds to have water placed 
where they can always get it, more pains would be 
taken to provide such places and more money given 
to those who are willing to provide watering troughs 
and basins if they had the means to do it with. 


The following extract from a letter from 
Col. W. L. B. Coulson, of Newbrough, North- 
umberland, England, who is an ardent worker 
for those who cannot speak for themselves, was 
very gratifying to the editor of this magazine: 

“That is a charming little book on animal 
burial places. I am writing to the office for a 
dozen of them. I have a very pretty little 
grave in the grounds here of a favorite dog that 
died nine years ago. Indeed, there are several 
graves, and one also made by our late butler to 
a favorite dog of his. 

“T think thenumber of personsin England who 
take an interest in the treatment of animals is 
most decidedly increasing. Were it not for the 
hateful sporting element it would be stronger 
still. 

‘The Daily Mail and many other papers are 
helping us well over the infamous horse traffic 
to Belgium.”’ 
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A Letter and a Photograph. 


This photograph shows you one of my neighbors 
as he looked when he came to spend the day with 
His name is Teddy, and he has a soft coat of 
silvery gray. His mistress has an apartment in the 
same house that I live in, and another lady in the 
house has gold- 
fish, which she 
is in the habit 
of putting into 
the bathtub 
occasionally, 
so that they 
can havealong 
swim. One 
day Teddy was 
taken upstairs 
to see these 


fishes butes.as 


me, 


TEDDY. 


therewas adog 


in one of the 
rooms, he did not enjoy his call and became so rest- 
less and disturbed that his mistress took him home 
again. As soon as he was in his own apartment, 
he ran down through the hall, and the lady 
followed to see where he went. She found him 
in the bathroom, standing up on his hind feet, 
looking into the bathtub. I tell you this as I 
think it a remarkable instance of reasoning on the 
part of a cat. Teddy is an accomplished pussy, 
and shakes hands with his friends, jumps over an 
umbrella, and rolls over, upon request. This last 
trick he took up himself, and his mistress says that 
Teddy says he is very sorry he ever did it. He has a 
gray coat, but the tip of his tail is white. This he 
inherited from his mother, who, except for the white 
tip, was jet black. All the kittens she ever had 
had this same unusual mark, which must have been 
a great trial to her, as she did not like it on her 
own person at all, and always chased it, growling 
fiercely whenever she caught sight of it, making 
such a commotion sometimes that her family had 
to put her out of the room.—J. I. U. 


We restored a very old dog that had got lost to 
his owner last week. 
had cried herself nearly sick over his disappear- 
ance. 


The dog’s mistress said she 


When little Martha Swett, who is a junior 
member of the Animal Rescue League, heard that 
the late King Edward’s favorite dog, Cesar, was 
ill from grieving for his master and would not eat, 
she said, ‘Why can’t we write to the new King 
and ask him to send Cesar to my society, the 
Animal Rescue League? I know they’d take good 
care of him, and perhaps he would get better.”’ 
It would be a long journey for Cesar, but he would 
surely be welcome here, and at Pine ,Ridge he 
would have the company of a very happy lot of 
dogs and would have the best of care. Let us 
hope that in time his grief will wear away and that 
he will once more find some pleasure in living. It 
should never be forgotten, however, that there are 
two qualities in which the generality of dogs are far 
superior to the generality of men. One is fidelity 
and the other gratitude. 


Waverley, Mass. 

A little more than two years ago we took a dog 
from the League and gave him a home here, and it 
did not take long to become greatly attached to him, 
for he was faithful, loving, kind and intelligent; but 
last summer he had distemper when we were away 
on our vacation, and, being where there was no one 
who knew what to do for him, we lost him. Only 
those who have had dogs like this one and appre- 
ciated them know how much we have missed him. 
We have tried many times to find another dog like 
him, but we cannot. ‘The inclosed verses were 
written by me a few days ago, but they only faintly 
express my feelings. There will always be a place 
in my memory for his faithfulness and kindness. 
Because of him I shall always be kind to every liv- 
ing creature — every living thing —and I shall be 
a better man and be happier in doing so. The 
cause of the League is a worthy one and means 
something more than to rescue animals, — it helps 
to make the world better. Respectfully yours, 


a VES Ea 
JACK. 


Your curls were black, and your nose was black, 
But your heart was white and true, 

And I long for the days that will never come back — 
The happy days with you ! 


Your body was small, and your strength was small, 
But your courage was good and strong ; 

To care for the home was no task at all, 
And you knew when things went wrong. 
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When days were sad and times were bad, 
‘There was no change in you; 

You were one of the best friends I ever had, 
Dear dog heart, kind and true ! 


We appeal, then, toevery man and woman 
whose heart is not dead, to defend the defence- 
less and champion the cause of these poor crea- 
tures who cannot speak for themselves.— The 
Hon. Stephen Coleridge. 


Cats Boarded 


Large, sunny runs and home comforts 
given your pet. 

Let him enjoy his vacation while 
you enjoy yours. 


LILLIAN WHITNEY 


58 Plympton Street, Harvard Square, Cambridge 


Pussy Willow House 


An ideal home in the country for small pets 
where they may enjoy the freedom of the house, 
the old stable with its hay-lofts, and large, pleasant 
yards. 

Best of care. Thirty minutes from Boston. 


MARION P. FROST 
Telephone, Wayland 34 


Wayland, Mass. - - 
DR. A. C. 
DANIELS’ 
DOG and CAT 
REMEDIES 


are the safe, sure and proper kind to use. 
Any RikerzJaynes Store can furnish them, 
and books free on Horse, Dog, Cat and 
Cow. Ask for them—Daniels’. 


The Brookline Hospital for Animals 
VILLAGE SQUARE, BROOKLINE 


Telephone Connection 


FOR ANIMALS 


A FREE GLINIG oF we"rto 


is maintained daily from 2 to 3 o’clock by the new 


COMMONWEALTH HOSPITAL for ANIMALS 


24 Cummington St., Back Bay. = el. 2946 Back Bay 


Pets sent here for board or treatment receive the 
best care that veterinary skill can provide, Everything 
new, modern and complete. Outdoor exercising yards, 
private wards, operating room, constant attendance. 
Open day and night. 


SAMUEL F. WADSWORTH, M.D.V., Managing Director 
DOGS AND CATS BOARDED AT SMALL COST 


VISIT THE 


Back Bay Veterinary Hospital 


(Formerly Lyman Hospital for Animals) 


332 Newbury Street 


and see a Sanitarium in which you will feel perfectly 
safe in boarding your animals. 

Incidentally, you will learn why our terms are higher 
than elsewhere. 

Operations on all animals a specialty. 

Out calls given prompt attention. 


Telephone, 2200 Back Bay 


Frank J. Sullivan, M.D.V. 


SPECIALIST in Diseases of Small Animals 


Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street 


Telephone, Oxiord 244 Office Hours: 3 to6 P. M. Daily 


NEG ea 
ESTABLISHED 1859 


J. S. Waterman & Sons 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326-2328 Washington St. 


Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to all funeral arrangements. 
All grades of burial cases can be selected at our salesroom, 


from the least expensive crepe and broadcloth covered 
cases to the most expensive polished hard wood, quartered 
oak, mahogany, teak wood, silver maple, copper, zinc, 
steel, outside and inside cases. The price of each is 


marked in plain figures. 
CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Telephone, Roxbury 72 
George H. Waterman Frank S. Waterman 
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DOMESTIC ANIMALS 


Edited by C. W. BURKETT 


TARTING with the point of view that domestic animals 
S are helpers of civilization, this volume aims to teach some= 
thing about their value to man, so that they may receive 
more considerate and appreciative attention. 
cludes the largest and the most attractive and interesting pictures 
of domestic animals that have been published. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Undoubtedly it in= 
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BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 


OLD GRIST MIL 
Doc BREAD 


Improves and Strengthens 
the Digestive Organs 
Produces Health and Vigor 
A Food Your Dog Will Like 


SEND FOR OUR DOG BOOKLET 


foe RR a 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON 


Charlestown - - Mass. 


SPRATY’S 
DOG CAKES 


ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


AVOID SWEETENED, SOFT or MEDICATED 
FOODS, which cause indigestion, 
loss of coat and many other evils. The analysis of 
SPRATT’S DOG CAKES shows that they are, weight 
for weight, equal in nourishment to fresh, raw porter- 
house steak or fresh beef liver, as purchased (see U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture Bulletin), while they are superior 
to these as a food for dogs. 

Send stamp for ‘‘ DOG CULTURE,” which contains 
much valuable information. 


SPRATT’S PATENT (A.M.) LTD. 
Factory and Chief Offices at NEWARK,N. J. 
DEPOTS AT 
San Francisco, Cal. St. Louis, Mo. Cleveland, Ohio Montreal,’ Can. 
Resident Superintendents at Chicago, Ill., and Boston, Mass. 
Factories also in Berlin, Germany, and London, England 


———- 
THE WOODBERRY PRESS, BOSTON. 


